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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



yHEODORE ROOSEVELT called his 
* last hook The Great Adventure. The 
title is far too impersonal. It might mean 
anybody's adventure, and undoubtedly 
Colonel Roosevelt believed that it would, 
in fact, must. But this book deserved a 
title which could somehow convey that it 
was the final brushstroke to a portrait es- 
sentially personal, unmistakable, essen- 
tially its maker. The Great Adventure is 
Theodore Roosevelt at white heat, with 
all his power and conviction, and his tre- 
mendous passion, his stock of great gifts 
and his imperfections, all his angularities, 
curves, dents, prominences, and great 
stature, all compounded in himself and no 
other. Nothing but the personal pronoun 
ever became him. 

He made in his own right, in his life- 
time, that certain immortality which be- 
longs to distinct personality. Nobody will 
ever forget him, because no other image 
can blur him over. And it is of just these 
immortal qualities, equally good and bad, 
that Colonel Roosevelt, in a blaze of in- 
tensity and crisis made up The Great 
Adventure. 

In it there is everything which ever 
made him a friend or an enemy. At its full- 
est is that power of seeing with a single eye 
which kept him forever consistent through 
a lifetime of inconsistencies. It did not 
matter to him that another year he had 
been in another camp. Once he had ar- 
rived in this one, he had so whole a heart 
and so absorbed a mind that last year's 
straying seemed incredible to him. He 
would quite sincerely deny it. Nothing 
existed except the matter in hand. 

So, when the world war drove him to his 
highest pitch, when every faculty strained 



under the giant urge the war put upon 
him, he came into the very perfection of 
himself. He was never one to be allowed to 
cool before he was at his best. The little 
wars of politics had sketched in his possi- 
bilities. The great war filled him in. He 
died in the hour of his completion, and 
The Great Adventure is his testament. 

There are pages wherein he scorches his 
country fore and aft for derelictions from 
his point of view. There are others where 
his hymn is of his country, right or wrong, 
but right or wrong, his country. There are 
chapters on American nationalism, which 
put literal, ' geographical boundaries 
around America, with admonitions to re- 
main within them. Next them, one finds 
him following Americanism into foreign 
lands, even into Germany, and knighting 
its exponents with: "Their deeds made 
them American." In fact, it is easier to 
find him in those cases where he agrees 
with himself than in those where he dis- 
agrees. 

But all that was because Colonel Roose- 
velt was consistent in his heart, and not in 
his head. The hotness of his beliefs, the 
imperative need that they should prevail, 
led him to turn all ways against all comers, 
so only that nothing of the inner treasure 
he was guarding should perish. 

Words were no friend to the Colonel. 
He poured them out ripely and with great 
fighting eflfect, but at the end of the day 
some of them were behind him, some were 
in front, and but few were going in the 
right direction. 

But though his reasons, as they ap- 
peared from tirade to tirade, were dis- 
orderly and unimpressive, the impulse be- 
hind them was never wholly veiled. In 
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The Great Adventure, shining through 
every contradiction, every useless male- 
diction and every hurtling shout of mis- 
guidance, there stands the man of heroic 
courage, burning alive with passion for his 
beliefs, lunging with the temper of a 
mighty leader to inspire the sons of his 
country, going down at last in the terrific 
rage of his own conflagration. 

Foundling Phrases 

\\0 good phrase remains long a found- 
^ ^ ling. More than that it is likely to 
find a distinguished parent. The fact that 
he is in reality only a godfather makes 
little difference. It is at least possible that 
some obscure centurion suggested the " I 
came, I saw, I conquered" which has 
fallen so happily to the lot of Julius Gsesar 
and some bright young newspaperman 
may have been responsible for Patrick 
Henry's "Give me liberty or give me 
death." The possibility of error in attach- 
ing the phrase to the man is evident from 
the fact that so many mistakes have arisen 
over so recent an occurrence as the Great 
War. For instance, there is no longer any 
chance of disassociating "Lafayette, we 
are here" from General Pershing, al- 
though the remark was actually made by 
Golonel Stanton. Likewise, the most fran- 
tic denials by Colonel Whittlesey could 
not convince the public that he had not 
said "Go to Hell" to the Germans who 
asked him to surrender. Likewise, there is 
at least room for doubting that General 
Bundy actually said, "My men would not 
understand the order to retreat," when 
the French high command directed a re- 
tirement. Only internal evidence is avail- 
able, but it seems hardly possible that an 
American officer could have adopted any 



attitude so far removed from military tra- 
dition. 

But the fact that quotations go to the 
wrong man, or are made up out of thin 
air, makes little difference. The question 
as to whether they were actually said or 
not is hardly as interesting as the fact 
that they are repeated. As historical utter- 
ances they are of no consequence, but 
they grow important when they come into 
popularity and illustrate what the pubhc 
would fike to have its soldiers say, whether 
they actually said it or not. Thus, it is far 
more significant that thousands of Ameri- 
cans wanted Patrick Henry to exclaim 
"Give me liberty or give me death" than 
that the phrase was actually incorporated 
in an address. The same thing is true of 
the sayings attributed to Pershing and 
Whittlesey. The remark attributed to 
Bundy is even more interesting whether 
authentic or not, since it serves as a gauge 
of the extent to which war has been senti- 
mentalized in the popular mind. It is a 
curious fact that in a people trained in 
arms, as America is to-day, the impression 
should still persist that a retreat is neces- 
sarily a shameful thing. But there is no 
denying this delusion. It even creeps into 
the speeches of President Wilson, who has 
on numerous occasions expressed great 
joy at the fact that the American army 
was always on the aggressive, and was 
never forced to retire. Frenchmen are not 
likely to understand this attitude since 
they know that both Foch's great vic- 
tories came as the sequels to carefully 
planned retreats. Indeed, a retreat may 
be as highly successful as an advance, and 
fully as dangerous to the foe. No great 
general from Hannibal to Foch, inclusive, 
ever cared to cast the retreat out of his 
bag of tricks. 



